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CHARIVARIA. 

Tut Worshipful Company of Makers 
of Playing Cards is offering a prize. for 
the best designs for the backs of playing 
cards, the subject heing “ England's 
Naval Supremacy.” In higher quarters, 
too, this has been regarded as a fit sub- 
ject to gamble with. 

* 


Mr. Cuurcwii. nscerta that Mr. Lioyp- 
Givorce’s Budget is a popular one. It 
certainly cannot be denied that it has 
caused a rise in spirits, thus giving 
occasion for the revival of almost the 
oldest joke in the world. 

* * 





stration in Hyde Park on Labour Day was | 


“Time flies,” we are told. But then 


the large number of children who par-|he has always been wonderfully up-to- 


ticipated. 
Socialism which seems to appeal parti- 
cularly to the brains of little children. 


% 
We hear from an unexceptionable | 
source that the Princess JuLiana is} 
longing to learn to speak in order that 
she may say to the Dutch people, “Sorry 
to have kept you all waiting.” 
* * 


The Suan has once more accorded a} 


Constitution to his people. 


| 
| 





There is something about} date. 


e * 

Musical artists are starting a cam- 
paign against singing for charity. ‘The 
public will be with them to a certain 
extent, we fancy. More than once we 
have heard the remark in a concert 
hall, “ lor merey’s sake, stop singing !” 

* * 


* 
In Stuttgart there has been instituted 
a permanent exhibition of objects which 


It looks as|are flagrant examples of bad taste, in 


if this granting of Constitutious will’ order that the young student may take 


soon degenerate into a habit with him. 


'warning. No such. purpose has ever 





* 

The provision in the Bud- 
get as to the abatement of 
income tax in the case of 
every child under sixteen is, 
it is admitted by all thought- 
ful persons, a really states- 
manlike act, for, since the 
Legislature made it illegal 
for little boys or girls to 
fetch beer from public-houses, 
it had in many cases become 
absolutely necessary to invent 
a new use for children, as 
they were beginning to go 
out. of fashion. 

* * 
* 

And this provision does 
credit to the CHanceLtor’s 
kindness of heart. In his 
attack on the hen-roosts he 
had a kind thought for the 
chicks. 

* * 
* 
At the same time we trust 


that an ineident which has 
heen brought to our notice 


will prove to be an isolated 
oue. The day after the in- 
troduction of ‘the Budget a 


Curale. 
tax-payer avas heard address- 





the following terms :—‘‘ And 


“Is ruis Sone? OR WHAT Is IT, Mrs, 
; : ‘ : Mrs. Jones. Bet I pox’? KNOW WIN ‘Ss COMIN 
ing his newly-born infant in} 70 rng Fisn, Sir; 


4 


Jones?” 


“Yes, Sir, 1r’s Sone. 
IT’S NOT ITSELF! AT ALL LATELY. 





if ever you exceed the age of sixteen | 


L’ll give you such a thrashing as you 
won't forget in a hurry, my lad !” 
* * 


* 

It has been left to a member of a firm 
of tobacconists to call attention to one of 
the most serious results of the Budget. 
“The five- ‘a-penny packet of cigarettes,” 
he says, “is in, my opinion doomed.” 
But what we would like to know is this: 
Will it still be possible to get a really 
good penny cigar ? 

+ + 

We understand that the reason why 
it has been decided to establish an 
Aerial Navigation Committee to further 
the science of aviation is that the 
Government suddenly awoke to the fact 
that we had no aerial vehicles to tax. 

* * 


* i alee a 
A feature of the Socialists’ Demon- 








The news that the ladies of Annet 
Hamip's harem are now suffering great 
hardships prompts a kindly little gentle- 
man to write to us from Upper Tooting 
with the proposal that, if we can over- 
come the absurd prejudices of his wife, 
he will be willing to take half-a-dozen 
of the poor creatures into his house. 

* * 
oe 

There is certainly nothing narrow- 
minded about the Young Turks. They 
have chosen as their ruler a young 
fellow of sixty-five. | 

: * * 

* 

Before leaving this country Mr. 
Witsur Wricut and Mr. Orvitte Wricat 
informed a press representative that they 
took a very optimistic view of Great 
Britain’s prospects in aviation. All that 
we lack is airships and aeroplanes, 
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——~ been attributed to a British 
Exhibition. 
x ® 

Speaking at the Dinner of 
the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution Mr. Asqurri 
asserted that, while sitting for 
his portrait, he had acquired 
a virtue which he had never 
before possessed —that of com- 
plete immobility. We think 
he is too modest. What about 
his promised campaignagainst 
the Lords ? 


Society Gleanings. 

“Her Highness is a great lover 
of animals and drives a white 
iigyptian donkey (like the late 
lady G -) in a little pony 
cart.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
We do not care for these per- 
| sonalities. 





“The Viking and Venture 
coaches belonging to Mr. Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt commence their daily 
service from the Victoria and 
Métropele Hotels, in. London, re- 
| spectively, toanorrow. A  ecach 
+} will start each way daily.” 
Observer. 
———! Coaches with names like these 
‘might surely contrive to do the double 
journey between the Victoria and 
Métropole Hotels in one day. 





Coming Fashions. 


The Daily News quotes Mr. Cnercut, 
as follows :- 

“The leader writers who yesterday decreed 

this year’s deficit were now lamenting next 
year’s surplice.” 
We hear, on the best authority, that 
next year's surplice will be a much 
more dressy affair with the waist line 
more severely marked. 





© Surrey v. Norraamproysutre.— This match 
was commenced at Derby. Last year Yorkshire 
won by 196 runs.”-—Southern Evening News. 
lor the return at Worcester keep your 
eye on Kent. 
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THE JERRY-BUILDER’S BUDGET. CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
[Under the provisions of Mr. Luoyp-Georce’s Budget, any owner of 


a garden of more than one acre in an urban neighbourhood is to be 
suspected of attempting to “create a speculative inflation of values 
which is socially wischievous.” Beyond the one acre his garden, as 
“not being used to the best advantage,” will, in addition to the present 
rates and taxes chargeable on a residential assessment, be taxed on 
its capital value as an eligible site for rows of shops or villas, unless 


the owner 


throws it open to the public to pienie in.] 

I nave a little garden glade 
Sheltered and green and fair, 

And elms that throw a pleasant shade 
To cool the summer air ; 

Hard by, the town-folk make a dust, 
But you would never guess 

What peace is here—and only just 
‘Two acres, more or less. 


Below the terrace lies the lawn 
With chestnut-shadows shot, 

Where roses take the dews of dawn, 
And pale forget-me-tot , 

And there are winding ways that steal 
‘To sudden ivied bowers, 

So screened and close they scarcely feel 
The touch of winter hours. 


And then I have, for case of heart, 
An allée where I go 

To think of things and pace apart 
Leisurely to and fro; 

Yew-hedges flank my grassy space, 
And at the blossoms’ prime 

] hardly know a nicer place 
For getting words to rhyme. 


This was my kingdom, where I ranged 
Lord of my tiny lands, 

sut all, it seems, will soon be changed 
Under the spoiler’s hands ; 

Mine was an Eden ere the fall, 
Unsoiled of snakes and sin ; 

Now comes the worm and wants to call 
The jerry-builder in. 


“One acre you may keep,” says Grorce, 
“(Such is my generous plan), 

But all the rest shall go to gorge 
ry’ bd ” 
Nhe bricks-and-mortar man. 

“ Unless your leafy place,” says Luoyn, 
‘**(Such are my liberal views), 

Be opened to the unemployed 
ry’ 
To wallow where they choose. 


“ Otherwise on your purse the fell 
Swoop of my fist shall come, 
‘Treating you just like those who sell 
Whiskey and gin and rum; 
And you must cut your timber or 
Let run your plot to weeds, 
‘To make, or save, the money for 
Afforestation’s needs ! ” 
Well, [ must grin and pay my fine 
To suit the Georgian taste, 
And somehow keep my garden mine, 
Though it were bare an waste. 
No tinker here shall fake bis huts 
To squeeze my quiet chalet ; 
No Weary Willies play, for nuts, 
Aunt Sally in my allée. 0.8. 





Or, Lirrte Artuvur’s Roap to KxNow.epce. 


(Little Arthur, aged 12; Unele John—Captain John Lambert, 
late 28th Hussars—aged 44.) 


Little Arthur. Unele John, may I ask you some questions ? 

Unele John. Any amount, my boy. Just you fire ahead. 
My we "3 yours, you know. 

L. A. Thank you, Uncle John. You're, quite sure yeu 
don’t Taind 3 ? 

U. J. Lord bless you, no, I don’t mind. I’ve got nothing 
to do for a minute or two. 

L. A, Shall you have a great deal to do after that, U nele ? ? 

U. J. After what ? 

I. . After you ’ve answered my questions. 

U.J. Ob, I don’t know. ‘There’s the dog; he’ll want a 
bit of a run. And then there ’ll be lunch, and just the 
slightest nap after lunch—good for the health, you know, 
Arty; and I might put in a round of golf; and then there’s 
tea and soon. I daresay I shall worry through the day all 
right. 

L. A. Yes, Uncle, Tam sure you will. 

J. And I’ll tell you what, my lad of wax, if you’rea 
good boy you shall help me to knock the balls about on the 
we as a after tea. Capital thing for the hand and eye. 


L. Oh, thank you, Uncle, that’s very good of you. But 
I’m tai I must have my German lesson after tea. 
U. J. Oh, Germ: in, is it? Capital thing. ‘Tackle the 


Kaiser when you ’re grown up. You stick to it, my boy. 

L. A. Yes, Uncle, | mean to. But, Uncle John! 

1, J. Yes, Sonny, what is it ? 

L. A. I suppose you doa great deal of work sometimes, 
don’t you ? 

J. Well, my boy, I don’t exactly overdo it, you know, 
but I manage to rub along. Besides, | did my little bit 
when | was in the regiment, so I’m entitled to take a rest. 

Yes, Uncle. But Papa says the country is being 
ruined by so many idle men. He says everybody ought to 
be up and doing ; and if we don’t all show ourselves willing 
to work we shall be Jeft behind in the race. 

W7..J. Oh, he said that, did he? And quite right, too. 
I’m all for it. Nothing like work. That’s what [ told ’em 
when they came to me about the unemployed. But it’s no 
good giving ’em work, I said ; they won't do it. Loafing’s 
what they want to do, and that’s the long and short of it. 

Yes, Uncle, | see. Then you think some people may 
loaf and others mustn't ? 

U. J. Well, ah, L’m not so sure of that. No, I can’t say I 
hold with loafing. 

LL. A. But you think when people have done a little bit 
they ’re entitled to a rest. 

J. Oh, yes, that’s right enough. 

L. A. Ought they to rest a long time, Uncle ? 

U. J. No, I’m not for giving ’em too much holiday. A 
day or two here and there, and then at it again. That’s my 
notion. 

LL. A. Yes, I see. May I ask you a question, Uncle ? 

U. J. said you might. Out with it. 

L. A. Isn’t it a long time since you left the regiment, 
Uncle ? 

U. J. Eight years. 

L. A. And when you were in the regiment, Uncle, | 
suppose you worked frightfully hard ? 

U. J. Well, I don’t know about “ frightfully,” but we had 
to bue : up a bit. 

L. A. Then you didn’t spend most of your time in 
iiaies and shooting and steeple-chasing and having leave, 
did you, Uncle ? 

U. J. Who put that idea into your head ? 
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[The Duke of Norro.k has soll Hays Honpety’s masterpiece, “ Christina, Duchess of Milan,” 
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OUR VILLAGE CRICKET-CLUB: PRACTICE BEGINS. 


THE VISIT OF THE AUSTRALIANS HAS GIVEN A FRESH IMPETUS TO LOCAL EFFORT. 








L. A. It was something T heard Mamma say to Papa the EXPLANATIONS 
other day. She said you always were a champion at that arg coger ag 
kind of thing Overheard “i Mid-Atlantic.) 

U.J. Did she now? I never knew [ had such an un-|  “ Wuat’s the matter, Orviite? You're looking worried.” 
grateful sister. But I daresay there's a spice of truth in it.| | “Lam worried, Witscr; L’m thinking of what we've told 
All work and no play, you know, makes Jack a dull boy. them. I guess we'll have to answer for it in the hereafter.” 


L. A. Yes, uncle, I quite see that; and of course you] |“ Nonsense! All you told them was that they were hospit- 
didn’t want to be a dull bey. But it’s eight years since you able. What's wrong with that ? 


left the regiment. ““T was thinking more of what you told them, Wirnur,” 
U.J. Yes. replied Orvitue with a sigh. “ You'll remember you said 
L.. A. Isn’t eight years a very long time, Uncle ? that as acroplanists they had everything before them.”’ 
U.J. Deuced long. You're right there. “And a darn long way, too, Orvitte. What's wrong with 
L. A, But you said just now you weren’t for giving people that?) Goon; you haven't struck a falsehood yet.” 

tov much holiday—only a day or two here and there. “What about ‘ You can go ahead with every confidence’? 
U. J. Yes, that’s the ticket. Witser, do you think x6 


L. A. But, Uncle, you've had eight years, haven't you?| “That's right enough. Of course they can go ahead 
And you said eight years was deuced long—so you’ve had a} with every confidence ; but once they begin going upwards, 





deuced long holiday. there are risks, and it’s not for me to encourage them to go 
U. J. Now look here, my boy. I never said anything of |@my way but ahead. 
the kind. “T see. I am less uneasy now, Witnur. And when you 


L. A. Oh, yes, Uncle, you did. You said you had done | said of the ground at Sheppey, ‘Ifa man cannot fly there he 
your little bit in the regiment, and you were entitled to take! never will fly,” did you mean— 


% rest. And then you said—— * Just what I said. I could have said the same thing of 
U. J. So that’s your game is it, you young ragamuffin, ; Llyde Park or the Strand building sites; there's plenty of 
You've been trying to trip up your Uncle, have you ? jair over both of them, Orvitin, Only being at Sheppey I 


L. A. Oh, Unele, I’m sure I didn’t wish to do that. Only | said it of Sheppey.” ; 

I wanted to understand what Papa meant about idle people! “Thank you for your kind explanations, Wireur. I feel 
ruining the country, and—— I shall sleep to-night.” 

U. J. Oh, I daresay, I daresay—but I'm off now. Haven't} 
any more time. Letters to write, you know, and all that.} “Fifteen hundred naval railwaymen have struck work owing to 
So long, Arty. their objection to peace-work.”—Kelso Mail. 

I. A. So long, Uncle. We must see about arranging a little war for them. 
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THE LATEST DEPUTATION. 


Parricutars have just come to hand of 
‘i. very interesting interview last week 
between the Editor of The Times and a 
number of ladies and gentlemen. The 
subject under discussion was the advisa- 
bility of establishing on the first page of 
The Times a section entitled Fortheoming 
Birthdays, which should announce a 
few days before the event the proximity 
of these important festivals, for, as the 
spokesman, a young Kensington gentle- 
man of three, pointed out, as things 
now stand it is too easy, owing to a 
defective parental intelligence depart- 
ment, for every one to know of the near- 
ness of a birthday; and it often happens 
that the first intimation to one’s friends 
arrives, 48 in a recent tragic instance, 
after the event. (Cries of “ Shame!”’) 

There were, of course, some persons 
base enough, mean enough, to prefer 
such a state of affairs (7’umult); but, on 
the other hand, there were nice people. 
(Cheers.) It was for the nice people 
that this column would be instituted. 

The Editor having inquired as to the 
actual working of the scheme, the fol- 
lowing propositions were offered. The 
title being “ Forthcoming Birthdays,” 
each entry should refer to a birthday to 
be celebrated on that day week. This, 
it was pointed out, would give time. 
The rate of payment, it was suggested, 
should be low. ‘The aceounts to be 
paid by fathers. 

Asked to provide a specimen adver- 
tisemeut, the leader of the deputation 
produced the following :— 

“On May 15, Master Herbert Willington Blan- 

tyre, of 93, Orme Square, W., will be six. 
Friends kindly accept and make a note of this 
intimation.” 
That the simplest form. But 
umendments are possible, such as, for 
example, indications of the advertiser’s 
taste. Thus: 

* N.B.—H. W.B.has a model railway, but it 
still wants signals.” 

And again there might be a guiding 
word or two on the other side, with a 
purental inspiration, such as: 

“ No sweets, by request.” 


is 


The Editor having stated that he 
would confer with the Advertisement 


Manager and see what could be done, 
the deputation withdrew and _ sorted 
itself out among its nurses. 





-_—— 


“<T? = telegrams despatched, but not de- 
livered.”—Post Office Guide. 

We can think of a better letter for this 
than T. 





Wanted, few good men (Welsh), 
collection,”— Welsh Gazette. 
Now we know why we heard a man say, 
“ Lloyd-George be blowed!” the other 
day. 


for egg 
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THE STEPNEY CHILDREN’S PACEANT. 


Tue present sporting production of 
Shakspearean plays without accessories 
seems to have the approval of the Bard 
himself, for he is taking part, in person, 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery in a 
pageant for which the irreducible mini- 
mum has been expended on costumes 
and scenery. The average price of the 
dresses, we are told, was only a crown- 
piece, and even this figure would have 
been considerably lower but for the 
regal splendour—and thoroughly well 
she deserved it—of Queen Elizabeth's 
upparel. 

Very bravely and intelligently, and 
with a delightful freedom from self- 
consciousness, the scholars of Stepney 
played their parts in the pageant of 





Boadicea, in contempt of Suetonius Paulinus, 
takes a poison-pill, with the idea of “ dying still 
a Queen.” 


London’s history, from Saxon Anscar to 
Francis Drake, from Boapicrva to the 


Blind Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Green. We had no use for a prompter 
with everybody knowing everybody 


else’s part us well as his own. There 
were occasional diversions not allowed 
for in the book, such as the lapse of 
the villainous Longchamp’s moustache, 
shortly after Prince John had bade 
him “ Begone, ere we regret our cle- 
mency ;”’ but the spirit of humour was 
so strong among the child actors (notably 
the boy who played Gurth) that they 
could well afford a little merriment pro- 
voked without design. 

I hardly suppose that the children of 
Whitechapel who played in this pageant 
were much less instructed in their parts 
beforehand than most of the grown-ups 
who get by heart the matter for other 
pageants; but I can imagine no better 
soil in which to sow the seed of citizen- 





ship and patriotism than the hearts of 
these keen young Londoners. 

I present my most cordial compliments 
to Mr. Louis Parker, Pageant-maker- 
Extraordinary to the British Nation, who 
can never have had material more 
interesting to work upon; to Mr. F. P. 
Harvey Darton, Vice-master of the Cere- 
monies; to Miss Rosasen Watson, Con- 
duetor of the Orchestra; to Mr. G. K. 
Menzies and the other authors of a 
libretto distinguished not only by ex- 
cellent taste but also by a lucidity and 
directness very proper to its purpose ; 
and finally, to whoever was responsible 
for some very dainty dances—morris 
and other—which added charm and 
gaiety to a performance always pictu- 
resque and needing no incidental dis- 
traction to save it from dulness. 

The pageant will be repeated at 
7 pM. on the 12th, 13th, 17th, 18th, 
I9thand 20th. Applications for tickets, 
which are free, shou'd be made to the 
Secretary, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
High Street, Whitechapel, E. 0.8. 





WORDS IN THE DOCK. 
II. 

In opening the case against “ In 
truth” the Public Prosecutor strongly 
protested against the odious innuendo 
involved in the use of these words by a 
publicist or editor, the suggestion being 
that his opponents dealt in falsehood or 
fiction. LDesides it was admittedly a 
blunder to protest too much; and to say 
continually ‘I’m telling you the truth,” 
excited suspicion. Mr. JAmes,the eminent 
noveli-t, never styled himself “ Truthful 
James,” and he certainly didn’t suffer 
in persuasiveness for his reticence. 
Counsel concluded a brilliant address by 
reminding the Court that a great Irish- 
man had said that he had “ far too great 
a regard for the truth to be dragging 
her out on every paltry occasion.” 

The Editor of The Spectator, called 
for the defence, said that the incrimi- 
nated words were very good friends of 
his, and had frequently assisted him in 
trving circumstances. Occasions arse 
in which it was tbe painful duty of a 
writer to insist on the obvious, and to 
resist the temptation to indulge in 
paradox. He was continually, and he 
trusted successfully, restraining the ten- 
dency to be witty. 

Cross -examined, the Editor of The 
Spectator said that when he relied on 
the defendants he did not invariably 
endorse statements which appeared in 
Mr. Lasoucnere’s organ. 

At this stage of the proceedings some 
commotion was caused by a Member of 
Parliament rising at the back of the 
Court and shouting out in impassioned 
accents, “ J’aceuse.” He was promptly 
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Ethel. “Morier, Miss Bruck ro.p vs svc A FUNNY THING ABOUT THE CUCKOO TO-DAY. 


(Mysteriously) Iv vorsx'r Lay 11s oN BEGGS? 








silenced, and, on being reminded that 
the phrase in question Lad been used 
by the late M. Zona, fell into a profound 
swoon. ‘The prisoners were subsequently 
sentenced not to be heard in Wellington 
Street for the space of six montlis. 

The next case was that of “ Frankly,” 
an insinuating adverb whose conduct 
in literary and dramatic circles of late 
had, so it was urged, become a serious 
nuisance and even a danger to the com- 
munity. 

Counsel for the prosecution in an 
emotional speech contended that the 
aggressive appearance of “frankly” in 
this context was an affront to good sense 
and the fitness of things, as it was 
perfectly notorious that literary and 
dramatic critics never were frank. 
could not earn a livelihood if they were. 
The greatest 
name he abstained from mentioning 


The nearest that he came to it was in 
the phrase franchement canaille, which 
he had applied to the performance of a 
famous French ecomédienne. 

Mr. Roserr Donxatp, the Editor of 
The Daily Chronicle, summoned to give 
evidence as to character on behalf of the 
prisoner, said that he had the highest 
opinion of him, and found him in- 
valuable in opening the second para- 
graph of an unfavourable review of a 


| book or play; as for example, ‘* Frankly, 
} ° . ° ’ ‘ 
this sort of thing won't quite do nowa- 


They 


living novelist — whose | 


solely in deference to her detestation of, 
publicity—had exposed their Machiavel- | 
lian treachery again and again, but) 


without result. It was to be hoped that 
the present action would finally and irre- 


days.’ 

Mr. Massincnam, on the other hand, 
said he had no use for otiose adverbs. 
It was the duty of a critic to be frank, 
not to say that he was frank. 

The prisoner was ordered 
deported to America. 

Finally came “ Minor,” the principal 
Witness against whom was Mr. WILLIAM 
Watson. The word, he said, was a 
danger to Society, in that it aroused the 
worst passions of all poets whenever it 
was used in connection with them. To 
call a man a minor poet was more 


to be 


vocably annihilate this ghastly imposture. | offensive than to call him a coward. 
Mr. A. B. Watktey, who was called} Poetry was poetry and poets were poets. 


by the prosecution, said (through the 
interpreter) that he never used the word. 








| 


(Ironical cheers.) Such empty-heads as 
those now cheering were the employers 


of the raseal “Minor.”” He was their 
ifriend. (Riot.) 

| Other witnesses for the prosecution 
were Mr. Jouxn Lane and Mr. Francis 
Courts. 

‘Lhe ditor of The Westminster Gazette 

was subponaed for the prosecution, but 
his evidence tended rather to the de- 
ifence. Ile found ‘“ Minor,” he said, a 
‘useful fellow. All poets were not of 
‘equal genius; why not distinguish ? 
For his part he would, however, agree 
to drop “minor,” but only on condi- 
tion that he might say “‘ first class” or 
“second class,” or some such phrase. 
|At this point Mr. Wittiam Warson’s 
‘language became so virulent that the 
proceedings terminated in an uproar. 





‘¢ Oh, j’aime les Militaires.”’ 

« A large crowd cheered the ladies [Yeomanry 
nurses] who presented a very fine and marital 
| appearance, and attracted a good deal of a:ten- 
| tion.” —-Sunday Chronicle. 


“The draft Act was sown with the words, 
‘ Governor-General-in-Council,’ as thickly as 
autumn leaves in Vallambosch.”—Sowh African 
News. 
'An unfortunate misprint for Stellen- 
| bosch, which was what Miron wrote. 
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MR. PUNCH’S BUDGET. 
"Mr. Puneh prints a few examples of the sort 
of letter which is now arriving daily at his 
oflice.} 
The Eyrie, Tooting. 
Dear Op Posen,—My income is £700 
per annum, and my wife has an allow- 
anee of £100 from her father. I have 
two boys under sixteen and one dog 
over sixteen, together with an adopted 
niece of fourteen ; we have a garden of 
three acres, including a small pond, into 
which there is reasonable access—in 
fact all the children fell into it yesterday 
in the search for ungotten minerals. I 
have « horse whose horse-power is I, 
and E smoke three ounces of tobacco a 
week. What was the name of the 
scholar—l! mean what is the amount of 
my new taxation ? 
Yours to a cinder, 
Grorce Keats. 
When @ niece falls in, the landlord pays 
cent. on the inereased value. The 
ilitor eannot work out the rest of the problem 
now, but he believes the correct answer is that 
peacocks don’t lay eggs. ] 
The Snugyery, Bedford Park. 
Dear Mr. Puxen,—Will you use the 
influence of your great paper to remedy 
a crying scandal? My unele died last 
October and left me all his money, some 
six hundred a year. When alive he 
resided at Shepherd's Bush; and on 
two evenings a week for ten years | 
used to go down there to see him. No 
smoking was allowed in his house, and 
nothing stronger than sherbet. For 
three hours after dinner I had to read 
aloud to him—T'imes leaders and things 
of that kind. Sundays too I generally 
spent with the old man; that meant 
sermons in the morning and a little 
hath chair exercise in the afternoon. 
Yet, will you believe it, instead of 
letting me pay 9d. tax on my new income 
(well-earned), this detestable Govern- 
iment insists that I should pay 1s. 2d.! 
Yours disgustedly, 
Guy Ports. 
P.S. You might care to print the en- 
closed small contribution. If so, you 
had better sign it “ Gypots” — my 
pseudonym in the Bedford Park Mes- 
senyer. 
The Editor of Puneh begs to offer Mr. Potts 


his sympathy and one of his rejection forms. ] 


fen per 


31, Grosvenor Square, Balham. 

My Dar Sir,—I have a daring sugges- 
tion for a cartoon which, if it appeared 
in your paper, would create an immense 
stir throughout tke length and breadth 
of England, and might indeed give the 
death-blow to this hated Government. 
I regret that I am unable to draw it for 
you myself, but no doubt you have an 
artist on your staff who could execute 





my idea. 


{tis simply this. Draw Lioyp-Georcs | 


as a repulsive footpad holding up John 
Bull with the words, “It’s your money 
I want.” Batrour, who is standing by 
dressed as a policeman, siys threaten- 
ingly, “Ah! You wait!” Other 
policemen might be represented by 
Austen CHAMBERLAIN, Bonar Law, and so 
on, together with P. 8S. Fosrer, in a very 
new uniform, showing that he has only 
just been elected. Asquith and Wix 
stoN might be a little way behind Lioyp- 
Grorce. Over the whole scene the 
brooding spirit of Netson looks down 
and says, * Alas, my country !”’ 

This may be considered severe, but if 
it were well drawn it would, I think, be 
very effective, and might encourage the 
House of Lords to throw out the Budget. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, ete., 
Erxest ‘Toor.e. 

[The Editor of Puneh is afraid that Mr. 
Tootle’s cartoon is a little too strong to use at 
present, but he will keep it in reserve and 
employ it at the last moment if all else fails. 
What lovely weather! How are Mr. Tootle’s 
sweet peas getting on? ] 


Dear Mr. Pexcu,— Doubtless you have 
read the letter of Mr. W. W. Asutey, 
M.P., to the Superintendent of some 
Poor Children’s Home, regretting that 
the increased taxes absolutely prevent 
him from sending a subscription. The 
benevolences and (alas!) anticipated 
poverty of Mr. AsHLeY are matters of 
world-wide interest; so it was only 
right that his letter should have been 
made public. What I want to suggest 
now is that you should start a fund to 
take over all his charities, until such 
time as the Tories come back to power ? 
For this purpose I have much pleasure 
in enclosing a cheque for a guinea. 

A. Y. Z. 

P.S. These are not my real initials, 
but I desire to remain anonymous. 

[Unfortunately X.Y.Z.’s cheque has remained 
anonymous too.—Epitor.] 


The Crow’s Nest, Surbiton. 

Dear Mr. Puxcu,—I must tell you of 
a joke my little girl Gladys (aged 8) 
made this morning. She was helping 
me in the kitchen, and watching Berke- 
ley (our maid), who was trying to unscrew 
the bottle of stout which I always take 
with my lunch. After trying a long 
time Berkeley said, “It’s no good, mum, 
I can’t budge it.” Little Gladys im- 
mediately turned to me with a smile and 
said, “I expect Mr. Lroyp-Grorce could, 
Mamma.” She must have heard her 
father and me talking about the Bud- 
get (!) Was it not clever of ber? Tam 
sure that with a picture this would 
appeal to your readers, particularly to 
those who have children of their own. 
Gladys is a sweet fair - haired little 
thing, and was wearing a navy-blue 
serge frock—I enclose a photograph of 
us both taken last month, for the 


guidance of your artist. Berkeley is 
rather short and has not much figure. 
You might word it like this : 


Lioyp-Grorce To THE Resevr ! 
Berkeley (unscrewing bottle of stout 
for her mistress’s lunch). It’s no good, 
mum, | can’t budge it.” 
Gladys (aged 8). 1 expect Mr. Lioyp- 
GeorcE could, Mamma! 
| Merriment of Mamma. 


If you cannot get this drawn at your 
office I daresay Gladys could make you 
a little picture of the scene. I may say 
that I shall put whatever you send me 
in her little money-box. 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Mrs.) H. Q. Pum. 


[The Editor of Punch p:esents his compliments 
and begs to return the beautiful photograph of 
Gladys’s two elder sisters, which appears to 
have been sent in error. Unfortunately he has 
a'ready accepted a joke on the subject of the 
Budget, so that he is unable to use Gladys’s de 
lightfully humorous legend. Should she, how 
ever, devise some equally witty impromptu on 
the occasion of Mr. LLoyp-GrorcGe's next Padget 
the Editor hopes that he will be allowed to 
hear of it.] 


Sir,—I am a widow with an unearned 
income of £205. I live alone with Betsy 
(my pug) and Jane (my faithful old 
servant). Now this mercenary Govern- 
ment seeks to impose an additional tax 
of 2d. in the pound upon me. If it is 
allowed to do this I shall be compelled 
to dismiss my faithful companion, Jane 
(who will in consequence be thrown upon 
the rates), and eke out a miserable exist- 
ence with my poor dog. A Winew. 

;An extra 2d. on the £45 which pays income 
tax comes to 7s. 6d. a year. As an alternative, 
therefore, “A Widow” might dismiss Betsy, 
who would be thrown into a Dog’s Home, and 
eke out a miserable existence with poor Jane. 


—-Epiror}. A. A. M. 





“DIE STAMPING 
}-xecuted on the premises.” 
Alnwick Gazette. 


We trust that the condemned man will 


not die stamping, but behave more 
seemly. 
“Mr. Moore-Brabazon has achieved the 


distinction of being the first Englishman to tly 
on English soil.”—Daily Mail. 


A good beginning. We hope soon, 
though, to see some /nglishman fiying 
in English air. 


The Law of Averages. 

“The average annual mileage of a motor- 
cab is 23,000, though many do more.” —Daily 
Telegraph. 

“Stout lady (33 waist), elephant grey silk 
voile.’—Adti. in “ The Gentiewoman.” 





Come, come, it can’t be so bad as that. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 





60. AN UNINTENDED ZOOLOGICAL EFFECT. 


Mrs. Greillenhagen, the Hat, and the 
Marmoset. M. GREIFFENHAGEN, 











400. Harry Lauder discovers Maud Aiian, 
G. A. Srorey, A.R.A. 
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688. ‘‘Hoors! Toots! anp Havers!!” 
A Fearsome Foursome Reel in Mid-Ayr (Extraordinary be-Havers). Vat Havers 








i 


231. Rolling his Lonely Log. 


(Pathetic scene—in the Isle of Man, 
no doubt.) CaTHERINE OULESS, 


r 


} 
| 
| 
| 





31. Pampered Miscreant (on his mistress’s 
lap). “It’s a dull life! She hasn’t moved or 
spoken for three weeks! Still, I’ve got some 
fun out of that ermine cloak !— chewed all the 
tails off but three! !” 

Sir W. Q. Orcnarpsoy, R.A. 


SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 





148. 'The “ Marchesa” going down 
with all hands. P. A. Hay. 





} rr as oy 
32. “Oh, Ma! Do come and look 
at Baby’s legs! They’ve gune 
like a clown’s!!” 


J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A,. 


i 
3 





25. Some of the beams in Mr. 
George Clausen’s eye. 
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Rejected One. “’Tis wistixa I was A Gerri I Am, Bippy, toe way I'D MARRY MESELF, AN’ SHOW YE YE'RE NOT THE ONLY GERRL 


WID A PURTY FACE.” 











marehé at 8 guineas untrimmed, and 15 
with ribbon. I have two. 

. : ‘ **Clothes and the Man.”’ 
I wou preface this article with the | 


seteennnh Genk enmmediiiess tm th taneel| Male costume may be thought to be a 
i ‘men li every » Ce . 2 . . . 
stateme ut every g llittle off my beat, and indeed it is, but 
and independent. : 


The reader of the} 
ordinary article of this kind 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 
By Mint Mipinette. 


not {it 1 see in the shops a pair of trousers 
' onlin wale tet Senet |I have got to write about them, or what 
rhaps ¢ Pe a e 2S- | ’ . . r 
a ’ ote PFS“! becomes of my title? Well, I have seen 
sion that the tradesmen who are recom- | Px —. e 
- s . . }some, and I wish, entirely without pre- 
mended in it make it worth either the|*~). Wee : ots 
. : . . - |judice, to praise them and to advise 
author's or the paper’s while. But not in|: . 
; et | dressy men to go nowhere else for their 
my article. If 1 praise a shop it is be-| .s nn ‘ ; ‘ 
: : ~ _|trousseaux. The best trousers I have 
cause that shop is good. To anybody ; 
4 * lever seen, or rather the best trousers I 
who can prove that I ever received a aie r tey * ies : 
‘any piece from anv West-End estab-| 2®¥€ Seen since last week’s paper came 
Fehna —' vill. clacils pay : kine’s out, are those made by Button and 
shument & é ; fe 3 ys ‘,: . . . 
se . Guay & ©"| Stitch, of Houndsditeh. It is not, I am 
ransom. . 
: aware, a fashionable quarter, but Messrs. 
Messrs. Attalow Price. B. & 8.’s clients have to remember that 
This being the season for new clothes, | what Messrs. B. & 8. save in rent they 
let me say that there is nothing better and | put into the article. Thig. being so, why 
cheaper than the stock now to be seen|assist the Savile Row tailor in paying 
at Messrs. Attalow Price & Co.’s,in Bond | his rent when, by taking a little longer 
Street. No woman who wishes to make|in getting to the City, you can attain 
other women turn round in the street}a really better material and better cut ? 
(and is there a nobler ideal among the] ‘lo improve on an old saying, “ Men are 
Smart Set ?) can afford to neglect Messrs. | curious kittle cattle,” and surely in no 
Attalow Price’s hats. Let them be sure| way is their eccentricity more firmly 
to ask for the Salome chip straw, which | established than in the matter of clothes. 
woul work havoc, I am sure, even | Whatever be their occupation or pursuit 
among Baptists, and is really bon'they must be clad in the prescribed 


1S, 








uniform. The golfing man must have 
his regulation kit, the cricketer and 
spectator at Lord’s his flannels, the 
dentist or society man or Cabinet Minis- 
ter his frock coat and top hat, the artist 
his lounge suit, the music-hall singer 
his rags, and so on throughout the 
whole of life’s busy round and common 
task, and any man reversing the recog- 
nised order of things immediately calls 
for derision and amusement. No one 
can make them (this week) like Messrs. 
Button and Stitch. But next week? 
Ah! 
(No more of this, however.—Eb.) 





Vanity Fair on “The Devil.” 


P. 517: “We found it excellent . . . most 
interesting from start to finish .. . the play 
and the acting were both admirable.” 

P. 532: “Simply silly and stupid. . . the 
dramalis persone are puppets; the person 
who pulls the strings is a bungler; and there 
is in short nothing in the play.” 


We agree cordially with Vanity Fair. 





“Smith at once got Hayes finely taken in 
the long field by night.”—The Star. 


Another argument for the Daylight 
Saving Bill. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExrracTep FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 3. 
‘Reminds me of Agincourt on the 
eve of the battle,” said the Member ror 
Sark, glancing round the lists. “ Al- 
most one hears 
* The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation.’ 
‘The royal captain of this ruined band’ 
—I mean Price Arriur, in command of 
the decimated Opposition predestined to 
rout—seems pretty fit.” 





the 
dener! (Avide, sotto roce) J never thought of 


”? 


him before, but oh! how pathetic it sounds ! 


“Think! oh, think, of market gyat- 


House just got into Committee of 
Ways and Means. First round in the 
great Budget fight. Prince Arraur 
promptly leads off. His rising greeted 
with storm of cheers and counter cheers 
that truly indicates strained relations of 
parties. Opposition mean business. 
Resigned unto the heavenly will in the 
matter of monotonous defeat in Division 
Lobbies, they will still carry it on, dis- 
puting every foot of advance of Finance 
Bill through Committee. 

Notable change in aspect of two Front 
Benches. At ordinary times entrance 
upon business of day is signal for flight 
of Ministers and ex-Ministers. One in 
charge of measure to the fore keeps his 
place, assisted by a junior colleague, 
oceasionally supported by that Minis- 
terial man-of-all-work, the ArrorNey- 
Genera. The rest flee to their private 
rooms, in whose seclusion they are under- 
stood to attack arrears of office work. 
This afternoon both Front Benches 








remain full, the occupants intent obser-' 


vers of the tactics governing opening of 
attack. 

Prixce Arruvr evidently bestowed 
exceptional pains on preparation of 
his speech. Magnificently scornful in 
denunciation of what he calls “the 
electioneering manifesto” that prefaced 
delivery of Budget speech. ‘To delight 
of Opposition, drags in Hexry Groree. 
At first there was a shocked feeling of 
breach of Order, doubtless inadvertently 
committed, accompanied by accidental 
misealling of Christian names. The 
name of the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
just now in everyone’s mouth. Had 
Prixce Arruur, not specially notable for 
accuracy of detail, madea slip and called 
him Henry? ‘This takes much longer to 
explain than it did to flash through the 
minds of Members. The point suggested 
with studied innocence was quickly 
seized and greeted with shout of boister- 
ous laughter. 

“Mr. Henry Grorer,” he continued 
when silence was restored, “held that 
possession of all land was intrinsically 
robbery, and that it ought to be taken 
away without compensation to existing 
owners. That is a fairly coherent sys- 
tem; but what on earth lies at the 
bottom of the system of Mr. Henry 
Grorce’s great namesake ?”’ 

In the course of speech History, after 
its oceasiona!l manner, repeated itself. 
Pursuing his argument, denouncing the 
treatment of landed property by tlhe 
Budget, Privce Arrur, looking among 
his papers, found he had forgotten a par- 
ticular sheet setting forth figures which, 
if cited, would establish his ease. Eighty 
years ago Axtuorr (forbear of present 
Earl Spencer) found himself, when 
addressing House as Chancellor of 
Exchequer, in the same predicament. 
He apologised for the accident, but 
assured Members that be had studied 
the figures, that they led to a certain 
conclusion, which he hoped would be 
accepted on his personal declaration. 
Unconsciously Prince Arrnur, in like 
predicament, paraphrased the appeal, 
and by a ready cheer received the same 
tribute of confidence and acquiescence. 

Business done.—Got into Committee 
on Budget Resolutions. 

T'uesday.—* This is not an ordinary 
debate,” remarked Mr. PreryMay, rising 
to resume discussion in Committee on 
Budget scheme. “It is one of the most 
momentous issues ever presented for the 
consideration of Parliament.” 

Whereupon Members on both sides 
with one accord strolled out to gossip on 
the Terrace, write letters or read the 
evening papers. "“T'wasever thus. They 
will sit out a debate running through a 
single sitting. When it comes to allo- 
ation of several nights to a particular 
subject, howsoever important, they 





straightway flee. For some hours to- 
night, whilst speech followed speech, 
not all as good as Preryman’s, the House 
would have been counted out had the 
doors been closed against temporary 
influx of idlers from without. 

Filled up when at half- past nine 
word went round that the Cnancenor 
or THE ExcieQuer was up. To the close 
of sitting Prixce Arrnur was among the 
absentees. This a pity, since some of 
the pointed passages of the speech of 
“* Henry Georae’s great namesake” were 
directed to reply to his speech of last 
might. 





Tus “ Birp-Nester” iy Borrowed PLUMAGE. 


Mr. Lloyd-George in Mr, Chaplin’s clothes. 


[ While the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Tariff Commission was bath- 
ing in the still waters of Tariff Reform, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, lurking, I suppose. 
somewhere on the bank (laughter), probably 
on a bird-nesting expedition (laughter), sud- 
denly came across the right hon. gentleman’s 
clothes (laughter), and being, as everybody 
knows, a man of predatory disposition, at once 
took possession of them, and we may assume 
that in the privacy of his own home he tried 
them on, and he appeared in them here on 
Budget night (loud laughter). Cou d you have 
. better or more cogent reason for a Develop- 
ment Grant? (roars of laughter).”—Mr. Asquith. ]} 


House glad to find the CHancettor in 
something of his old form. Relieved of 
the burden of multitudinous manuscript, 
he spoke for an hour and a-half, briskly 
replying to criticisms raised through 
two nights’ debate. At one stage he 
brought Son Austen up with angry 
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repudiation of what seemed an innocent 
remark. Referring to the Conservative 
Party in the Reichstag, he asked 
whether the Opposition were aware 
of legislative action in respect of land 
taken by ‘‘their own party in Germany.” 

“We have no party in Germany,” 
Son Austen, amid loud laughter, angrily 
declared. Lioyp-Grorce smiled across 
the Table with paternal tenderness, as if 
addre-sing a nauglity boy who had put 
his fingers in the jam-pot. 

“Whatever eflect the Budget may 
have on property,”’ he saicl, * it seems to 
have had disastrous effect on the rigltt 
hon. gentleman's sense of humour. | 
am not sure it was ever very strong, but 
it is completely shattered.” 

This did not improve matters. Oppo- 
sition angrily cheered. Ministerialists 
uproariously laughed. A_ prolonged 
scene appeared imminent. But the 
storm fell as suddenly as it had burst, 
and Members in whispered conversation 
asked what it had all been about. 

Business done.-- Budget in Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday.—Mr. Donrson does not know 
what is the proper thing to do in the 
circumstances. ‘They are certainly odd. 

Among questions on the paper one 
standing in the name of Mr. Joyce in- 
vited Apmirat. McKenna to state whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that it is more than thirty years since 
certain reaches of the River Shannon 
have been surveyed, with the 
quence that, owing to changes taking 
place, existing charts have become un- 
reliable. The Apwirnat having made 
answer, up rose Mr. Joycr, and in thun- 
derous tones further enquired : 

Will the right hon. gentleman say 
who carried out the first soundings ?” 

Quick came reply from neighbour- 
hood of the Table. 

“Mr. Donson.” 

The Member for Croydon audibly 
gasped. ‘The assertion was absolutely 
groundless. His private business lies 
wholly apart from the profession of a 
surveyor. As a matter of fact he has 
never seen the Shannon. For a moment 
the House shared his perplexity. Then 
explanation flashed upon it, and a burst 
of laughter greeted the unpremeditated 
joke. 

It was not the Apmirat who had made 
reply. It was the Sreaker, ignoring 
Joyce's supplementary question, calling 
by name the Member next on the list of 
questions. 

Assisted to his feet by those sitting 
near him, Mr. Donsox, in reply to the 
Speaker's call, named the number of his 
question. But he remains in state of 
bewilderment, undetermined whether 
the House really understands that he 
had nothing to do with the survey of 
the Shannon, or whether, in justice to 


conse- 


himself and his constituents, he ought 
to make a personal statement. 


Business done. — Discussing Small 





rue ‘ O_p Garp.’ 


“ONE OF 


While he would never surrender, he still 
within the sight of this House, to 
the general admiration of the assembly.”-—Mr. 
| Isquith's qrace ful tribute to Mr. Chapli a 


| lives . 


Holdings Act, Srracney, representing 
Board of Agriculture, gives glowing 
account of its working. 








BUDGETINS. 

Or far more interest than the views 
expressed by mere party organs on Mr. 
Lioyp - Georce’s financial schemes 
the verdict of the independent Press, as 
represented by papers whose concern 
with politics is either accidental or sub- 
sidiary. Thus: 

“The effect of this extraordinary 
Budget on English trade is bound to be 
depressing in the extreme. Mr. 
Lioyp-Georce has set a premium on 
living for ever, and it remains to be 
seen whether his attempt to impose on 
us the habit of athanasia will go down 
with the country.”"—The Undertakers’ 
Cazette. 

“Seldom has a brighter or more Lupe- 
ful document been compiled.” — The 
Nursery Times. 

** More stamp duties ! ’ 
Philatelist. 

“ Mr. Lioyp-Georce has introduced the 
most hair-raising Budget of recent years, 
and all who are interested in the main- 
‘tenance of a glossy and luxuriant cheve- 


is 


The Amateur 





"lure should study it without delay.” 
| The Penny Shave and Tonsorial Adver- 
tiser. 

“A bright, chatty little work.” 
Statistical Review. 

“An excellent story is going the 
rounds about the childhood of Mr. D. 
Lioyp-Grorce, who (as Chancellor of the 
Kixchequer) is responsible for the Budget 
now before the House of Commons. 
Years ago the budding politician was 
walking in the streets of Carnarvon 
when he was threatened by an older and 
larger boy. ‘ My name is Davin,” said 
the embryo statesman, standing his 
ground firmly; “have you ever heard 
what happened to Goma?” — His 
oppressor (runs the story) was so dis- 


The 





comfited that he incontinently de- 
camped.” —Snael:s. 
“Votes for Women!" —Votes for 
Women. 
EN ATTENDANT, 


Dear Sir, I beg that you will glance 

At these few brief remarks fromTrance. 

The falser forms of British pride 

It is my boast to set aside : 

I find I like, upon the whole, 

‘lo breakfast merely on a roll; 

1 also 1: ke the early lunch, 

And tolerate a tardy Puneh ; 

The weather too is often fine, 

And one appreciates the wine ; 

The crossing never makes me ill ; 

1 am, in fine, a Franecophil. 

Let me then now without restraint 

Proceed to air my one complaint. 
There is a virtue which I lack: 

1 never yet have learnt to pack. 

When I get here I often note 

With grief the absence of a coat ; 

1 often leave Southampton (Hants) 

Without suflicient change of pants. 

On landing then I send a wire 

lor all the things | most desire, 

And these are soon upon their way, 

Sut do they reach me quickly? Nay. 

l‘or weeks and weeks I linger here 

Aud still the things do not appear. 

In France, Sir, what is needed most 

Is an efficient Pareel Post, 








“The Rev. Dr. Singleton, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Newmarket, has arranged an exchange of en- 
cumbrances with the Rey. E. A. Moxon, Vicar 
of All Saints’, Fosdy ke.” Norwich Post. 

Can this deal be possibly the result of 
the 7s. Gd. allowance for children under 
sixteen ? 





“A gentleman says—‘I cun now eat cheese 
without giving me indigestion and is excep- 
tionally appetising.’”°—Adet. in “ South Wales 
Daily Post.” 

In the words of the melodrama: 

“*’Aven't I given yer the ejjication of a 
, 9? et .” 

gen’lman ? ’—‘ You ‘ave, father. 
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Fisherman (time 10 a... “ Win you HAVE A pram?’ 
Highland Shepherd (preparing to take it), “ Aw, 1v’s VaR OWER EARLY! BEesipes, Tar UAD YIN 
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THE PENALTIES OF OFFICE. 
A New Terror ror Mixisters’ Wives. 


Tne searchings of the Nonconformist 
conscience are vividly illustrated in the 
* Prob'ems of Conduct” appearing week 
by week in the British Weekly. Problem 
No. 229 runs as follows :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bryce, poor and proud, 
have taken rooms for Whitsuntide at 
C Mrs. Larraby, the Bryces’ rich 
neighbour, calls on Mrs. Bryce and hears 
her plans, and Mrs. Bryce tells her where 
they are going. 
starting Mrs. Bryce receives a letter from 
the landlady saying the rooms have been 
let to the Larrabys, who are paying 
double what Mrs. Bryce offered for the 
rooms. What should Mrs. Bryce do?” 

The prize has been awarded to an 
(idinburgh gentleman for the following 
answer : 

“ Mrs, Bryce should suffer silently and 
proceed to find fresh rooms. Remon- 
strances are lost on unprincipled people, 
and legal action is not for the poor and 
proud.” 

Further developments of this new 
method of inquisition may be expected 
on some such lines as the following :— 





Prostem No. 235. 
“Mr. and Mrs. McKeyxa are staying 
| at Ktretat for shrimping, a pastime to 


CS 





On the morning of! 


which they are passionately addicted. 
One fine day, while Mrs. McKenna is 
engaged in her favourite pursuit, a lady 
whom she has never seen before ap- 
| proaches her with a sinister expression 
and observes : “I see you can’t get away 
from the ‘Fish-pond.’ What should 
Mrs. McKenna do?” 

The prize, a volume of sermons by 
Professor Septimus Bopp, has been 
awarded to 

Arnert Govptr, 
4, Pall Mall, Peebles, 

| for the following answer :—— 

“ Mrs. McKenna should swiftly remove 
the shrimping net from the briny and 
‘bring it down over the head of her 
|tormentor, twisting it tight round her 
neck until she cries for mercy.”’ 





Other solutions are as follows :— 

“Mrs. McKenna should say nothing, 
but politely offer her interlocutor a 
‘shrimp. By acting thus she would 
inflict a much severer reprimand than 
she could have done by any other means, 
as her magnanimity would paralyse her 
antagonist.” 

“Mrs. MoKexya should plunge into 
the sea and swim rapidly away from the 
aggressive intruder.” 

Prostem No. 236, 

“Mrs. Syprey Buxton receives a copy 

|} of a novel written by Mrs. Dorinda Boss, 





the postmistress of - —, eagerly demand- 
ing acriticism. Mrs. Buxton thinks the 
book absolute drivel but hesitates to say 
Meanwhile a second letter arrives 
from Mrs. Boss threatening, if the judg- 
ment is not favourable, to make the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL the villain of her next 
novel. What should Mrs. Buxros do?’ 

The prize, a copy of Crauden’s Con- 
cordance, bound in three-quarters levant, 
has been awarded to 

Jonas Prrnine, 
Taburnum Villa, Swanage, 
for the following answer :— 

“Mrs. Sypney Buxton should promptly 
telegraph that the novel eclipsed the finest 
work of Crorce Saxp, Mrs. Hurry 
Warp and Mari Coren.” 


80. 


Other solutions (the first containing 
some jeux d'esprit of a ripe antiquity) 
are as follows: 

“The most effective course of action 
which Mrs. Buxton can adopt is to frame 
a diplomatic answer which can be read 
in two ways. For instance, she might 
say that the novel possesses quite ex- 
ceptional qualities, that she has never 
read anything like it before, and that the 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL intends to waste no 
time in perusing it.” 

“Mrs. Buxton should stick to her 





| guns, say that the book is drivel, and 
'defy Mrs. Boss to do her worst.” 
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BILLY BARSINCTON’S MANCUVRE. 

{Being the first-fruits of the recent appoint- 
ment of a scientific Aviation Committee. | 

Buty Barrixncron, an impecunious but 
impressionable subaltern in the Putty- 
shires (“The Catch-’em-alive-oh’s”) had 
encountered many damsels in the game 
of love, but when he met May Maddison 
he knew he was in for the final tie 
which must end in the nuptial knot. 
He proposed and was accepted with en- 
thusiasm, and next morning popped and 
twittered over on his motor-bicyele to 
interview her father. Mr. Maddison was 
grey haired but not gouty, and though 
half Billy’s size had twice his energy. 
Besides, he had other ambitions for his 
daughter, so he refused Billy’s request. 
At the same time he offered him a drink. 

‘No thanks,” said Billy; “ but I may 
us well tell you, if you won't give us 
your permission we shall get married 
without it.” 

* Thirty years ago,” said Mr. Maddi- 
such a threat might have alarmed 
me, because young men had _ both hardi- 
hood and resource when I was a young 
man, and now it seems the old ones 
have got it all. I suppose you think 
that anybody ean steal a march on me 
and take my daughter.” 

‘No, 1 don’t,” said Billy; “but 1] 
think I ean.” 

‘You do, do you? ‘ Well, I’Il bet you 
au thousand ‘to one in sovereigns you 
ein’t. Now here’s a bargain —if during 
the next seven days, in broad daylight, 
say from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., you can come 


son, * 


jand take my daughter without me, Vl 
| give you permission to marry her at the 


| was a lonely moated grange ; 





village church as s.on as you like.” 

* Done,” siid Billy. “I'll go and 
get a special licence.” 

The ancestral home of the Maddisons 
the moat 
was deep, the walls were high, and the 
cntrance was barred by a lofty iron gate 
only opening from the insides Mr. 
Maddison regarded his position as almost 
impregnable. “But to feel you are quite 
safe, my dear,” he said to his daughter in 
explaining matters, ‘I shall keep you 
in sight from breakfast till dinner for a 
week, at the end of which time you shall 
have the young soldier's sovereign to 
spend on chocolates, and I'll take you a 
trip to Paris for a complete change of 
air and costume,” 

Six days passed and no sign from 
Billy. ‘The morning of the seventh was 
fair but chilly, and a girlish figure, in a 
warm cloak and cap, might have been 
seen reclining ina hammock under the 
mulberry-tree by the arbour, while 
Papa sat reading the morning paper 
hard by. 

‘I fear,’ he said, looking up, “ that 
your old man isn’t going to have a 
chance of showing bis mettle after all. 





[ think your young one might have had 
one try for you, my girl-——but still, what 
alot of chocolates you ‘ll be able to buy 
for a sovereign!” 

He paused, but there was no answer 
from the hammock. 

“Crying again?” he said. “ Well, I’m 
cruel only to be kind; and now I’m 
going to write my letters, including one 
to The Times on the * Decay of the 
British Army.’ Mind you stay where 
you are, my dear ;” and he went into the 
library and took up his position at the 
writing-table in the window, from which 
he could see his daughter still reclining 
in her hammock. All of a sudden the 
room became dark as the light from the 
i'rench-window was obscured hy some 
huge floating object. Mr. Maddison 
sprang to his feet as a military balloon 
made a clever descent so close to the 
mulberry-tree that, while one of the oecu- 
pants made fast to the branches, the other, 
Billy himself, sprang out, and, seizing the 
recumbent figure in the hammock, slung 
Ler into the car just as her father Jeaped 
through the library window and dashed 
up to the spot. To seize Billy round 
the waist, fling him aside, and jump 
into the car to retrieve his daughter was 
the work of a frenzied moment, the verv 
moment, in fact, in which the aeronaut 
let go the branches. ‘The balloon rose 
slowly and steadily into the air, and 
Mr. Maddison leaned back, too breatli- 
to speak, but with a smile of 
sireasti¢ triumph playing round his 
twitching lips. 

“So you thought you'd done the old 
man, did you?” he gasped out to the 
aeronaut, whom he recognised as one of 
Billy’s particular pals. 
a sheepish smile, and nodded. 


less 


|mock when her father returned to the 
house. He saw their toy-like figures 
hurry through the gate and down the 
road to the village church. The girl 
clung, drooping, to her lover, but as they 
entered the sacred porch Billy looked up 
and waved a cheery salute. 

“I’m done!” said Mr. 
‘“‘1’m not up to your high-flown notions. 
So let me down as gently as you ean, 
and as quickly, because [ want to be the 
first to wish them luck.” 

And so he was; and when later in 
the day they started on their honeymoon 
Billy had a cheque for a thousand 
pounds in his pocket towards house- 
keeping expenses. 





Painful Conversation. 


Or my many virtues one stands out 
supreme-—the gift of aphasia. I am 
much sought alter by garrulous hosts 
and hostesses for their listening-parties 
—I doit so well. It is a virtue, how- 
ever, Which brings its owner very little 
satisfaction. 

The person in whose company I feel at 
the greatest disadvantage is Wrenchall. 
L see him only occasionally, but 1 look 
forward to our interv'ews just as any 
other person would anticipate a visit to 
a dentist. 

Wrenchall is really the most genial of 
fellows. 
any man | know; he insists on my 
taking the most comforiable chair in the 
room ; and with every effort to make me 
feel at ease, he. chats away brightly 
about the weather, the Navy, the 





But my tongue might be of 


vou’re very clever! you’re very smart;| putty for all the contribution I can 


but not quite smart enough for me yet.|make to the conversation. 


And as for you,” he added, turning to 
his daughter, huddled up on the oppo- 
cite seat, “L’m surprised you haven't 
too much feminine pride to submit to 
being pitched about like a sack of pota- 
toes 
you looked like.” 

The crushed figure made no response, 
but suddenly lurched forward as the 
balloon swayed, and would have fallen 
to the bottom of the ear had not Mr. 
Maddison caught it with sudden tender- 
ness in his arms. 

“Merciful Powers! What is this?” 
he roared, recoiling from his burden, 
which consisted of a feather bolster 
attired in his daughter's cloak and hat. 

“Where’s my daughter?” he thun- 
dered. Billy’s pal smiled more sheepishly 
than ever, and pointed downward with 
his thumb. Gingerly leaning over the 
side, Mr. Maddison saw his daughter 
emerge with Billy from the arbour 
where she had been hiding after plant- 
ing the dummy-substitute in the ham- 


for that was for all the world what ! 


| lism or metaphysics or Herserr Spencer's 
\“ Data of Ethics,” were the subjects in 
hand I could not be more taciturn. The 
fact is, Wrenchall is able to ally with 
‘the simplest conversation such strength 
of grip and penetration that a person 
‘of timid build like myself is helpless. 
He irresistible power of 
benumbing my brain and d:adening 
my perception and sensibilities, and 
once he has cast: his spell over me he 
contrives to extract from me only what 
is bad. No man that I know of can 
with such skill and withal such a genial 
manner make holes in me, if I may use 
the expression. 

No, I never feel happy with Wrench- 
all. I have said that [ anticipate my 
visits to him as another would regard a 
visit to a dentist; and that, perhaps, is 
not remarkable. For Wrenchall is my 
dentist. I have just returned from a 
visit, and he has given me what I may 
fairly describe as one of the times of 
my life. 





He welcomes me as kindly as | 





Ue 





Maddison. | 











Billy’s pal gave | holidays, his garden, and easy things | 
* Oh, | like that. 


If bimetal- | 
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Military Man (coming unexpectedly on the scene), * WULLo, WHAT THE DICKENS ALE YOU poINe ? 


Private Smith (minor). 
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TELE-WOOING, 

Mr. Sypvey Buxtoy has received from 
a lady the suggestion that all offers of 
marriage should be made through the 
*OSTMASTER-GENERAL by means of the tele- 
phone at certain fixed fees, to raise the 
Post-Office revenue. Somewhat as fol- 
lows, we suppose :— 

\V hat number, please ? 

Double-O Mayfair, darling ... 

Sir?! 


Oh, | beg pardon . . . I was think- 


ing of someone else . . . Double-O 
Mayfair, please ! (Pause) 


Hullo! .. . Hullo? 

1’m sorry the line’s engaged. 

Conf—I wonder if she’s engaged ! 

(Pause, considerably longer ) 

You are through now to Double-O 
Mayfair. 

Hullo! ... 

Is that you, dear? ... 

Who is it speaking ? 

Oh, I say, you know, dear .. . 

I’m afraid I don’t quite cateh—I1'll 
see if the missus isin. . . 

Oh dam! Here I say—don’t go, 





please . [I don’t want the missus 

. ask Gwennie, [ mean, Miss Gwen- 
dolen, to come . (Pause . . .) 

Hullo?) Who is it ? 

Hullo, are you there, Gwen ? 

Yes, yes; who is it? . . . Speak more 
distinctly, please. 

Why, don’t you know my voice ? 

No, I’m afraid I don’t... 
Aunt Maria? 

Oh, come now, don’t be funny ... 
I’m George. 

George who ? 

Why, there’s only one George, 1 
thought... 

Indeed? ... 
of guess . 

Hullo ? 

Hullo, are you there still ? 

What ’sall this buzzing? . .. Ican’t 
hear 

1 say—hullo—look sharp, or they ‘ll 
ring us off... 

Hullo . . . Look here, will you marry 
me some time—suit yourself as to date. 


Well,—oh, now I sort 


“ee 


Hold the line a moment .. . I'll see 
if... (Conversation cut off abruptly). 


Are you | 


ON “BILLY”—AN EPITAPH. 


Tue death of Billy, the oldest sheep in 
England— within two days of his eighth 
birthday— isreported from Leicestershire. 
Among his many accomplishments, he 
would stand perfectly still in a field’ at 
the word of command, while his master 
crouched down by his side and shet 
|at rabbits over his back. 

Alas! our all-woolk patriarch 
Is gone; he was a sheep of mark, 

Nearly an octonarian ; 

He never smoked, he drank no beer, 
He lived, throughout his whole career, 
A blameless vegetarian. 


All Leicester, nay, all England knew 
No doggier sheep, no teg so true, 
For sport a very glutton ! 
As stalking-horse, he did his part 
At putting rabbits in the cart, 
And now he’s dead as mutton! 








“We understand that the new member, Mr. 
Pointer, is a thoroughgoing Local Optimist.”-~ 
Alliance News. 


This looks hopeful for Attercliffe. 
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jtitle, ends happily. But 1 don’t think it shows Mr. Grier a 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. his best. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


There are two things about The Trickster (Paci), by Mr. 
1 rink it would puzzle anybody to give an exact definition |G. B. Burcix, which I don’t understand. Firstly, 1 do not 
of Mr. Cuynincuame Granim’s creed on the evidence of his! understand which person in it is the trickster, and, secondly, 
last work, which he has entitled Faith (Duckwormn). Its: T do not understand why the author should have wasted so 
outlook on life is obviously a little gloomy, but the contents | rare a melodramatic device as that dining-room built above a 
of his book would have been as aptly deseribed if be had} well in which a plumber was once Crowned. Quite early in 
called it Hope or Charity. Anyhow, | am satisfied that the: the book he describes how this well is securely bricked over, 
author's creed is not entirely pagan, for ; but I congratulated myself that this wasn’t 
on page 160 the word Periphlegethon going to deceive me. There would be, | 
occurs, and that would surely have got felt sure, a struggle in that dining-room, 
itself corrected if he had felt any con- and the brickwork would give way, and all 
suming interest in the classical abodes of the bores in the story would be wiped out 
the dead. ‘The volume corsists of a series at one fell scoop. This hope urged me to 
of very short and very vivid sketches of give minute attention to many pages of 
scenes and personalities, written in a, conversation which otherwise L might have 
manner that suggests a study of Pauper, | skipped. Every time anyone went into the 
and set against various backgrounds, Spain, room I grasped the arms of my chair to 
Italy, Morocco, and South America, and, | nerve me for theshock. But it never came. 
one or two inthe grey north. ‘The longest, |The well remains bricked up, and finally 
and perhaps the most interesting, is that. | just an ordinary revolver removes the super- 
which deals with the sunny (but otherwise | fluous husband and gets the verbose lovers 
quite un-Cooked) territory of the Andorra | together. Really, for theauthorof thirty-four 
Republic. Mr. Granam upholds his high novels—I arrive at the figure after a careful 
reputation—as the tailors say—for first- ‘inspection of the fly-leaf—this is a little 
class style (in spite of a rather annoying} disappointing, But perhaps the tragedy 
trick of using similes that now and then} lof the well is reserved for the thirty-fifth. 
seem more ornamental than illustrative), | -—- 
and if he intends to complete the trilogy | 
I shall anticipate the companions of Faith | 
with the greatest pleasure. | 
' 
| 
| 


Why Mr. Grorce Somes Layarp named 
his book Wax (Grorce Atte) I failed to 
understand until I found the heroine, 
Christabel Lovett-Brown, taking refuge for 
the night in Mme. Tussaun’s. Christabel, 
\far from being alarmed, was “ripe for 
; adventure,” so when she saw John Serced, 
a night-watchman (with a curious idea of 
his duties), kneeling before Mary QuEEN ot 
Scots, and saying, “O Queen, deign to 
jlook upon thy servant. I think | sce 
the life-blood coursing through thy veins,” 
\it was perhaps natural that she should 
‘come to his assistance. At any rate she 
|impersonated Mary, and in spite of the 
‘fact that her fingers (which she allowed 
him to kiss) “savoured of buns,” Sereed 
was supremely content to remain upon 
his knees. I should think that Mr. Layarp 
must have smiled to himself when he 
‘thought of this curious situation for his 
| heroine, and [ congratulate him upon the 
hand in his he turned over a new leaf (with | humour with which he describes it. In- 
the other), and became the very model of deed he is to be praised both for his sense 
a regimental officer. “At first he didn't! Vither Gold Fish. “1 neatiy THINK | of style and his sense of comedy, and the 
score much by the change. He had ¥® OUGHT “To: HAVE ‘A NET UNDERNEATH | Only “fault I have to find with him is 
fallen from the frying-pan of his chief's *C® ™% PERFORMANCE: ___!that his villain is an anemic creature, 
displeasure into the fire of Fate, who proceeded to{ badly in need of a tonic. 
give the young couple a very thin time. At the best, Posita| ; 
was jogging uncomfortably after the army, perched on the| . F oie se 
top of a baggage-wagon or rushing, like Fame, over the field} Mt. Cuanves Jarnort, his views on motor and petrol taxes :— 
of battle in pursuit of Arthur, knowing that where the guns} (1) In The Daily Chronicle : 
were there “iy Arturo” would be. At the worst, as igno-| “1 do not think that it is going to make an enormous difference to the 
rant of each other’s whereabouts as the maid-servant in Mr.| private motor owner .:... I don’t suppose people are going to be 
Hawrtey’s story was of her master’s, they were engaged in a frightened off from buying motor cars. 
hand-to-liand fight with her high-born but bad-mannered| (2) In The Daily Mail : 
family, who bitterly resented her marriage with a heretic.; “1am so indignant that I find it diffeult to express my opinions. 
However, after many escapes, more hair-breadth than hair-| The impost will be absolutely disastrous.” 
raising, Nosita was restored safe and sound to her Arturo’s| We are glad to see that in spite of his indignation Mr, 
arms, and the book, like the play from which it borrows its! Jakrrorr has already managed to express two opinions. 





No doubt the title of Mr. Sypney C. 
Grier’s new book, a tale of the “ stirring 
times” of the Peninsular War, is “ rote sar- 
castic.”” Otherwise | don’t see why he calls 
it A Young Man. Married (Hvrcutisoy), 
since it directly contradicts the sour dictum 
of Parolles in All’s Well that Ends Well: 
that “a young man married is a man! 
that’s marred.”” Lieut. Arthur Cimmamond, | 
“of the “‘—th,”” was not marred but made by | 
his marriage with Dofia Rosita de Lara, a 
fugitive Spanish maiden who threw herself 
on the tender mercies of the —th on the 
morrow of the storming of Badajoz. ‘Till 
he fell in dove with her, Arthur was rather 
a poor steed, devoted, like Orpheus, to his 
loot, and deep in the black books of Lord 
Wenuncton. But with his donah’s dear 
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